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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

FEBRUARY, 1921 

A PLAYMATE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 

BY MARIE KIMBALL 

On a certain July morning of the year 1802, as Miss Eleanor 
Randolph of Edgehill, Virginia, was earnestly occupied in 
"taking great care" of her "bantams", she was disturbed in 
these duties by the arrival of the following note from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

Washington, Tuesday, July 20, 1802. 
My very dear Ellen 
I will catch you in bed on Sunday or Monday morning. 

Yours affectionately, 

Th. Jefferson. 
Miss Eleanor Randolph. 

Although the news of her grandfather's coming doubtless 
caused Miss Ellen no small degree of excitement, his threat was 
no new thing. Surprising his little granddaughter in the early 
morning hours was, indeed, an estabhshed custom with Jeffer- 
son which he often jestingly alludes to elsewhere. 

The subject of these affectionate surprises was the third 
child of Jefferson's beloved daughter Patsy, born in 1796, while 
he was Vice-President. She was the favorite among his many 
granddaughters, with whom he corresponded more frequently 
than with any other and of whom he spoke in terms of unique 
devotion. He alludes to her as "my peculiarly valued grand- 
daughter for whom I have a special affection;" and on another 
occasion, many years later, he writes: "She merits anything I 
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could have said of a good temper, a sound head and great range 
of information." 

Ellen received letters from her distinguished grandfather 
from her fifth year until his death some twenty-five years later. 
The letters, lying still unpublished among the papers of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, have lost none of their quaint- 
ness and charm. They reveal a phase of his nature which 
Jefferson was usually careful to conceal. It was only his tiny 
correspondent who could lead the grave President to write as a 
birthday greeting: "On Sunday next, the 30th, . . . re- 
ceive the kisses I imprint for you on this paper." Ellen rewarded 
his devotion, as she herself says, with "all the affection of a child 
and something of the loyalty of a subject." 

For a long time the letters from the President greatly out- 
number those from his little correspondent, and he is obliged to 
resort to various amusing devices to coax replies from her. 
The first letter is dated Washington, November 27, 1801, and is 
in answer to one from her written by her mother. It is addressed 
very formally to "Miss Eleanor Randolph," and reads as follows: 

My dear Ellen, 

I have received your letter and am very happy to learn you have made such 
rapid progress in learning. When I left Monticello you could not read and 
now I find you can not only read but write also. I inclose you two little books 
as a mark of satisfaction, and if you continue to learn as fast you will become 
a learned lady and publish books yourself. I hope you will at the same time 
continue to be a very good girl, never getting angry with your playmates nor 
the servants, but always trying to be more good humored and more generous 
than they. If you find that one of them has been better tempered to you than 
you to them, you must blush, and be very much ashamed, and resolve not to 
let them excel you again. In this way you will make us all too fond of you, 
and I shall particularly think of nothing but what I can send you or carry you 
to show you how much I love you. ... I have given this letter 20 kisses 
which it will deliver to you: half to yourself, and the other half you must give 
to Anne [Ellen's older sister]. Adieu my dear Ellen. „ Jefferson 

That Miss Eleanor Randolph was not able to reply to this 
personally, we gather from a letter of her mother to the Presi- 
dent. His jesting allusion to Ellen's literacy proved to have 
stimulated her to unwonted efforts, if we may believe a fond 
mother's account: 
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Edgehill, April 16, 1802. 
. . . Ellen reads, not very correctly it is true, but in a way speedily to do 
so, I hope. For which I really think we are indebted to your letter expressing 
your surprise at her having in so short a time learned to read and write; she 
began with it herself, and by continually spelling out lines, putting them to- 
gether, and then reading them to whoever would listen to her, she convinced me 
of the practicability of carryiag on reading and spelling together, before, in the 
regular course of busioess, she had got into two syllables. The writing she at- 
tempted also but the trouble was so much greater than any end to be attained 
by teaching her at so early a period, that very reluctantly I prevailed upon her 
to defer that part of her education to a more distant one. So much for my 
hopes and fears with regard to those objects in which they center ... if 
they turn out well with regard to morals I ought to be satisfied, though I feel 
that I never can sit down quietly under the idea of their being blockheads. 

The first letter from Ellen to her grandfather that is still pre- 
served is one written a little later, when she was eight years old. 
A thoughtful mother had ruled the paper for her guidance with 
delicate double lines in pencil, and had helped with the spelling, 
although not enough to eliminate all errors. Ellen writes in a 
large, round, regular hand, its occasional trembling betraying 
the great pains she took, as well as her lack of practice with a 
pen. In her eagerness and pride she forgot to dot her "i's": 

My dear GrandPapa 

I recieved your letter and am very much obliged to you for it, as it is very 
seldom that I get one you cannot think how glad I was at it. I am very much 
obliged to you for the bantams you promised me and will take great care of 
them. I go on very slowly with my French for I have got through but one 
book of Telemachus but I hope that I shall now go on better since Mamma's 
health is so much better that she is able to hear us our lessons regularly. 
Give my love to Papa and Mrs. H. Smith [whose acquaintance she had made in 
Washington during the winter of 1802]. Adieu my Dear GrandPapa believe 
me to be your affectionate GrandDaughter ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Randolph. 

Feb 22, 1805. 

With his next letter Jefferson inaugurates a custom, which 
he adopted with all his grandchildren, of sending them poems 
cut from the papers of the day and from various other sources. 
These they were to keep and learn by heart: 
My dearest Ellen, Washington. Mar. 4, '05. 

I owe a letter to you and one to your sister Anne. But the pressure of the 
day on which this is written and your Papa's departure permits me to write 
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only to you, to inclose you a poem about another namesake of yours, and some 
other pieces worth preserving. As I expect Anne's volume is now large enough, 
I will begin to furnish you with materials for one. I know you have been 
collecting some yourself; but as I expect there is some tag, rag & bobtail verse 
among it you must begin a new volume for my materials. I am called off by 
company therefore God bless you, my child, kiss your Mamma and sisters for 
me & tell them I shall be with them in about a week from this time. Once 
more adieu. 

Th. Jefferson. 

Mrs. Harrison Smith, in one of her sprightly letters, has 
revealed what an attachment for poetry this custom initiated 
in Ellen's susceptible mind. "She is singularly and extrava- 
gantly fond of poetry," Mrs. Smith writes. "I repeated to her 
Goldsmith's Hermit, which she listened to with the most expres- 
sive countenance, her eyes fixed on mine and her arms clasped 
close around me." 

Late in May of the same year Mistress Ellen received the 
following distressing statement of her account with the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

Miss Eleanor W. Randolph to Th. Jefferson D' 
1 805 May 21 To a letter which ought to be written once in every three 
weeks while I am here, to wit from Jan. 1, 1805, to this 
day, 15 weeks 5. 

Cr 
Feb 23 By one single letter of this day's date 1. 

Balance due from E. W. Randolph to Th. J. 4. 



So stands the account for this year, my dear EUen, between you and me. 
Unless it be soon paid off I shall send the sheriff after you. I inclose you an 
abundant supply of poetry, among which you will find Goody Blake, which I 
thuik you wanted. I will thank you if you will put on your boots & spurs & 
ride to Monticello and inform me how my thorns live. This part of the coun- 
try is beautifymg with them so fast that every ride I take makes me anxious 
for those at Monticello. Your Papa in his last letter informs me the mumps 
have got into the family. Let me know who have it and how all do. Kiss 
yoiu- dear Mamma for me & shake hands with all the little ones. Present me 
affectionately to your Papa & accept mes baise-mains yourself. 

Th. Jeffebson. 

Ellen's letter of the fourth of July, 1805, to which the following 
one from her grandfather is a reply, is imfortunately not pre- 
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served with the rest of the correspondence. How charming it 
must have been, how full of a wistful eagerness to share the secrets 
of the grown-up mind, Jefferson's letter leads us to suspect. 
Odd as it may strike us of the present day that a child of eight 
should express such interest in the fine arts, her grandfather takes 
it quite as a matter of course, and writes her in the spirit in which 
the questions were asked: 

Washington, July 10, '05. 
My dearest Ellen, 

To answer the question in your letter of the fourth I must observe that 
neither the number nor the particular arts entitled to that appellation have 
been fixed by general consent. Many reckon but five: Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music and poetry. To these some have added Oratory, including 
within that Rhetoric which is the art of style and composition. Others again, 
add gardening as a 7th fine art. Not horticulture, but the art of embellishing 
grounds by fancy. I think Lord Karnes has justly proved this to be entitled 
to the appellation of a fine art. It is nearly allied to landscape painting, and 
accordingly we generally find the landscape painter the best designer of a 
garden. No perfect definition of what is a fime art has ever yet been given. 
Some say that as those are mechanical arts which consist in manual operation 
unconnected with the understanding, those are fine arts which to manual 
operation join the exercise of the imagination or genius. — This would compre- 
hend sculpture, painting, architecture and gardening, but neither music, 
poetry nor oratory. Others say that the sciences are objects of the under- 
standing, the fine arts of the senses. This would add gardening but neither 
poetry nor oratory. A definition which should include Poetry and Oratory 
and no more would be very difficult to form. I have delivered your love to 
Mrs. Smith. I will bring mine to you all on Thtu-sday, Friday or Saturday 
next. . . . God bless you all. 

Th. Jefferson. 

By some mischance this disquisition on the fine arts did not 
reach Ellen before it was time for her to write again, and she is 
very frank to express her disappointment. The faded yellow 
sheet on which this letter is written bears interesting testimony 
to Ellen's gradual advance in the art of writing. The lines are 
still painstakingly double-ruled for her guidance, yet her hand 
is smaller and more sophisticated. As she draws near the end, 
however, she relapses into her former childish manner in an 
endeavor to lengthen her letter. The cloak of sophistication was 
still apparently not too firmly fixed upon her shoulders. The 
letter is without date or superscription: 
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How was I disappointed at not receiving a letter from my dear GrandPapa 
this Post in answer to one I wrote him ! You said in your letter to Sister Anne 
that you expected but a short one from me, however I am determined to keep 
up a regular correspondence, if possible. You said also that you would 
catch me in bed the morning of the 18, 19, or 20 of this week; I hope you will 
not, for I shall rise betimes all three mornings I expect you. Aunt has had 
the mumps and is not quite recovered. I am very much obliged to you for the 
Poetry you sent me and think it all very Pretty, particularly Little John and 
the Ode to Modesty. Sister Anne's fowls are increased greatly. My hen has 
laid a great many eggs not fit for hatching. Adieu my dear Grand Papa believe 
me to be your affectionate GrandDaughter 

E. W. Randolph. 

Ellen's determination to "keep up a regular correspondence" 
with the President seems to have suffered during the summer 
and fall of 1805, for her next letter was not written until the 
tenth of November, when she had just passed her ninth birthday. 
This was not due to a lack of steadfastness of purpose, as one 
might suspect in so youthful a correspondent, but to "want of 
impliments," as she herself confesses. The letter bears witness, 
however, that she was not wholly without practice during her 
long months of silence, for the lines are now single-ruled, her 
writing has become small and dainty, and it preserves its new 
character of sophistication to the very last letter of the very last 
word: 

Dear Grand Papa, 

I expect you think I have forgotten the Promise I made you of writing to 
you every Post but I have not for I have tried several times but could not effect 
it for want of impliments to do it. You must answer my letter for it would 
give me great Pleasure to keep up a regular Correspondence with you. I have 
no news to tell you except the report that prevails that of Mrs. Trists marriage 
with Governor Claiborne. I suppose you have heard it. It is time to finish 
my letter I have written enough for this time. Sister Anne gives her love to you 
and says she will write to you shortly. Mamma gives hers to you also as do all 
the children. Give mine to Mrs. Smith and tell her I hope I shall see her soon. 
Adieu my Dear Grand Papa believe me to be your affectionate Grand Daughter, 
Ellen Wayles Randolph, Edgehill, November 10, 1805. 

The next letter Ellen received must have set her in a whirl. 
Preparations were going on apace at Edgehill for the Randolphs 
to spend the winter at the White House with the President. 
Mvs. Randolph took all her children with her. It was an exciting 
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change from the quiet life of a Virginia plantation, and we know 
that the children enjoyed it, even though their mother was never 
tempted to try the experiment again. Ellen was quick to make 
friends. Among those most devoted to her were the beautiful 
Dolly Madison and Mrs. Harrison Smith, who speaks of "the 
lovely Ellen . . . without exception one of the finest and 
most intelligent children I have ever met with " : 

Washington, Nov. 24, '05. 
My dearest Ellen 

Your letter of the 10th did not get here till the 19th and this is the first post- 
day since that for answering it. . . . It is expected that Mrs. Madison 
will leave Philadelphia tomorrow and be here with Mrs. Cutts in the course 
of the week. Shewill of course be here before you. I believe I formerly in- 
closed the poem now sent; but not being certain & its merit considerable I now 
forward it. In hopes of soon seeingyou I shall only addkisses foryour Mamma 
& sisters & yourself, and my affectionate salutations to yoxu- Papa. 

Th. Jefferson. 

A long silence now ensues in the correspondence while Ellen 
is visiting her grandfather and, apparently, while she is getting 
over it. Then come several little notes full of a tender love and 
respect for the great man. In Washington she had learned that 
he was President of the United States as well as an indulgent 
grandfather. The following extract is characteristic: 

I cannot let slip so good an opportunity of writing to my dear Grandpapa 
as now offers itself. Although I cannot write a very long letter yet at least I 
will write a few lines to let him see how much I love and respect him and that I 
intend to correspond with him. We are going over to Edgehill tomorrow there 
to wait impatiently until we can see you again. I do not intend to let you 
catch me in bed that day as I will get up with the sun that you may not, for I 
should be very sorry if you found me as averse to getting up early as I was 
when you left us. . . . 

With Ellen's increasing years and growing sense of responsi- 
bility, the letters to her grandfather improve, until a statement of 
their account would this time stand very much in her favor. 
She magnanimously forgives him, however, saying, "I do not 
regard your not punctually answering my letters as I know 
how many you have to write." Her letters contain, for the 
most part, news of the health of the family. As Ellen herself 
quaintly phrased it, "I rely upon your indulgence to excuse this 
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short letter as I have not anything to say to you." Throughout 
the correspondence one can observe her rapid development and 
her adoption of the language of her elders to a degree even 
greater than is usual with most children, as when she writes: 
"James [her small brother, James Madison Randolph, at this 
time about two years old] is very much grown & I think now is a 
very handsome and sprightly child. " 

Jefferson replied to his little granddaughter's series of patient 
communications by a letter in his most amusing vein. At the 
same time he betrays how eagerly he craved the small news of 
those he had left at home — a very human characteristic never 

dulled by his long public life : 

Washington, Feb. 8, '07. 
My dearest Ellen, 

I believe it is true that you have written me 2 letters to my one to you. 
Whether this proceeds from your having more industry or less to do than my- 
self I will not say. One thing however I will say that I most sincerely wish to 
be with you all, and settle the point viva voce (if you do not understand these 
two Latin words you must lay Jefferson's [her older brother] Latin under con- 
tribution that you may know because they are often used in English writing). 
To return to our correspondence, you have a great advantage as to matter for 
communication. You have a thousand little things which I am fond to hear; 
for instance the health of everybody . . . then what you are reading, what 
are your other occupations, how many dozen bantams you have raised, how 
often you and Anne have rode to Monticello to see if the tulips are safe etc. 
etc. etc. However I shall be with you about the 11th or 12th proxim (more 
Latin, madam) and then we will examine the tulips together. Kiss your dear 
Mamma a thousand times for me, and all the sisters q.s. (more Latin) and be 
assured yourself of my tender affections. 

Th. Jefferson. 

Ellen's reply shows that she has not lost the literal-minded- 
ness of extreme youth. She artlessly discourses upon each point 
her grandfather has suggested: 

Dear GrandPapa, 

I suspect that it would be more reasonable to think that your owing me three 
letters proceeds from my having more time than industry, although a very lit- 
tle part of this winter has been spent by me in Idleness still however I think 
that you must have a great deal more to do than I have. ... As for the 
bantam she laid one egg in the cold weather and eat it up. I am very much 
afraid she will do all the others so. K she does she will be as worthless as the 
others. But in spite of that I am fond of them and think them very hand- 
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some. ... I have not finished the Grecian history but I shaU very 
soon. . . . Your affectionate GrandDaughter, 

Ellen Wayles Randolph. 

A group of letters from Ellen recounting the small news of 
the family now follow in quick succession. Simple and naive 
as they are, they are not lacking in charm or in a certain wist- 
fulness that is most appealing. Her bantams cause her no end 
of concern. Once she writes: "One of my poor little bantams is 
dead and the one I liked best, although it was the old one. He 
had got so tame that he would fly up in my lap and eat out of my 
hand. All the children were sorry of his death." Again: "My 
bantams are well but I am afraid I shall never raise any." An- 
other time a "wild animal" caused great excitement at Edgehill, 
for Ellen writes: "An Elephant passed through Milton lately. 
Jefferson went to see him but we did not. He was only three 
foot tall." Finally Ellen has a bit of real news. "We heard 
lately from Aunt Virginia," she hastens to relate, "... 
that the embargo has thrown the dissipated inhabitants of 
Williamsburg in great confusion. The ladies say they cannot 
give up their tea and coffee and the gentlemen wine. ..." 

Jefferson was not slow to express his opinion of the "dissi- 
pated inhabitants of Williamsburg." On February 23, 1808, 
he writes: 

You give a bad account of the patriotism of the ladies of Williamsburg who 
are not disposed to submit to the small privations to which the embargo 
will subject them. I hope this will not be general, and that principle and 
prudence will induce us all to return to the good old plan of manufacturing 
within our families most of the articles needed. I can assure you that we 
never lived so comfortably as while we were reduced to this system formerly. 
. . . I expect it will not be long before you will spin me a dimity waist- 
coat. . . . 

Ellen is appalled by this idea. She replies three days later: 
"I fear I shall never be able to spin you a dimity waistcoat for 
I cannot now even spin candlewick, although I could do it once 
it has been three years since I have spun any. ..." 

Ellen presently proposes that she write her grandfather by every 
post, and that he write her every month. She is true to her 
agreement, and during 1808 the letters become very numerous. 
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faitMuUy chronicling the health of the family and of the bantams 
who have taken up their residence in the cellar. Often the letters 
are rather prosy and always they_are very long. Nevertheless, we 
frequently catch amusing glimpses of her life and of the genesis 
of a Virginia gentleman. "James is a sweet little fellow," she 
writes, "speaks quite well and has really grown handsome. He 
things of nothing but guns, horses and dogs. ..." Speak- 
ing of the proposed visit of her seven-year-old cousin, she says: 
"The children are much pleased at the thought of seeing Francis 
next summer. I think James is a little like him. Does he curse 
as much as he used to do formerly.?" 

As the year goes on the letters become more and more inter- 
esting, and it is easy to see that Jefferson comes to rely on Ellen 
for the execution of many small commissions. She writes him in 
detail of the progress of the buildings at Monticello, of the 
garden and its condition, and when the wine was bottled. Jef- 
ferson answers her regularly, patiently, and in his usual kindly 
manner, often ending with "to yourself I am all love." Once he 
advises her to read Mme. de Sevigne's letters and form her 
style on them; Ellen conscientiously retorts with four pages of 
"style." 

The last letter of Ellen's childhood is a short note dated 
January 26, 1809, which she concludes in her usual charming 
manner: "You must pardon this letter so full of mistakes, for 
it is written by candle light. I have been writing almost all day." 

With Jefferson's retirement to Monticello in March, 1809, 
these childhood letters come to an end. Mrs. Randolph removed 
to her father's estate to preside over the estabhshment, and Ellen 
came into more intimate association with her beloved grand- 
father. In later letters she has left an account of the contented 
years of Jefferson's retirement, which, to use her own phrase, 
but "repeat the same tale of love and kindness." "From him 
seemed to flow all the pleasures of my life," she writes. 

In 1824 something occm-red which threatened to bring to an 
end Ellen's companionship with her grandfather. Prominent 
among the many visitors to Monticello in that year was the rich 
and charming yoimg Bostonian, Joseph Coolidge, Jr. A fort- 
night's visit, as he himself confesses, sufficed for him to fall a 
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victim to "the many valuable qualities of Miss Randolph." 
The quaint and formal letter in which he asks Jefferson "the 
sanction of your approval" is still preserved, the elegant blue 
paper and exquisitely written lines betraying the importance of 

his request : 

My dear Sir, 

I have delayed to express the gratification which my visit to MonticeUo, 
during the last spring gave me, until called upon to ask you for further kind- 
ness. During the fortnight which I passed so agreeably in your family, the 
many valuable qualities of Miss Randolph made an impression upon me which, 
at parting, I did not attempt to conceal. I confessed to Mrs. Randolph the 
interest her daughter had inspired. But want of sufficient knowledge of my 
character was an objection to forming an engagement which involved the 
happiness of life; and my own judgement acquiesced in a delay which, though 
painful to my feelings, permitted something more to be known of myself and 
the family than could be learned from the letters I had presented : permission to 
write occasionally was however granted me, and the correspondence which 
followed has perhaps assisted in showing us something of each other's char- 
acter; it has certainly confirmed the high opinion I had formed of Miss Ran- 
dolph's heart and understanding. Several months have elapsed: my friends 
have given their full consent; and I now ask of you Sir, permission to return to 
MonticeUo, that my own character may become better known, by longer 
personal intercourse. 

The visit I am about to make does not involve Miss Randolph in any posi- 
tive or implied engagement: — should she see fit to decline all connection but 
that of friendship, I should think less well of myself, but not of her : if she con- 
sent, after further acquaintance, to gratify my dearest wish, may I not hope, 
Su-, for the sanction of your approval? 

I do not presume that you now hear, for the first time, of my attachment to a 
member of your family; but respect and gratitude alike forbid me to ask again 
the protection of your roof without confessing the true motive of my visit. 
Apart from the interest which I feel in you. Sir, as the cherished relation of one 
who, under every circumstance, will be dear to me, may I not be permitted to 
assure you of my individual, unfeigned regard.? 

J. COOLIDGE Jr. 
Boston : 

October 13, 1824. 
Thomas Jefferson, Esq". 

Jefferson's draught of his reply, with its many interlineations 
and scorings, mutely testifies to his affection for his grand- 
daughter and his anxiety for her happiness: 
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Monticello, Oct. 24, '24. 
Dear Sir, 

I should not have delayed a single day the answer to your interesting and ac- 
ceptable letter of the 13th inst. but that it found me suffering severely from an 
imposthume under the jaw. . . . lavailmyself of the first moment of my 
abiUty to take up a pen to assure you that nothing could be more welcome to 
me than the visit proposed, or its object. During the stay you were so kind as 
to make with us, my opportunities were abundant of seeing and estimating the 
merit of your character insomuch as to need no further enquiry from others. 
Nor did the family leave me uninformed of the attachment which seemed to be 
forming towards my granddaughter Ellen. I learnt it with pleasure, because 
from what I believed of your, and knew of her, extraordinary moral qualifica- 
tions, I was satisfied no two minds coxild be formed better compounded to make 
each other happy. I hold the same sentiment now that I receive the informa- 
tion from yourself, and assure you that no union could give me greater satis- 
faction, if your wishes prove mutual, and yoxu- friends consenting. . . . 

Your visit to Monticello and at the time of your own convenience will be 
tnily welcome, and your stay whatever may suit yourself under any views of 
friendship or connection. My gratification will be measured by the time of its 
continuance. 

Th. Jefferson. 

Ellen's marriage on the 25tli of May, 1825, and her removal 
to Boston, did not deprive Jefferson of her solicitude and love 
during the last year of his life. Frequent gifts and a con- 
stant interchange of letters bear witness to Ellen's thoughtful 
devotion. None of these better expresses the spiritual union of 
the venerable statesman and his playmate than the first letter 
from her new home. "One of my first cares," she writes, "is 
, . . to thank you for all the kindness I have received from 
you, & for all the affection you have shewn me, from my infancy 
& childhood, throughout the course of my maturer years: the 
only return I can make is by gratitude the deepest and most 
enduring and love the most devoted; and although removed by 
fortune to a distance from you, yet my heart is always with you." 

Marie Kimball. 



